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Editorial: 


STABILITY 


The little people of the world are expecting some- 
thing big out of the war. They are not easily articu- 
late but the word that seems best to describe their 
hopes for the rebuilding period that will follow the 
fighting is “security.” 

There is the security of the world, national security 
and social security or the security of the individual, 
the family and the home. The word spawns cliches 
that stir deep responses particularly from those to 
whom the war has meant real sacrifices. 

To date every Allied Nation has under considera- 
tion bold plans for seeking protection for its citizens 
against those hazards of life that have made millions 
insecure—loss of income through unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, and death. Measures that protect 
human beings “from the cradle to the grave” are uni- 
versally discussed. Most people agree that the meas- 
ures are practicable if— 

The “if” is full employment, high production and a 
big national income. Beveridge of England, Marsh of 
Canada, and our own social planners say that social 
security can be achieved in an economy of abundance. 

It becomes clear then that everyone has a stake in 
full employment, high production and a big national 


income. It follows that those who would stand in the 
way of realization of these objectives would hold 
cheaply the security of all the people. 

There will be large segments of the population in 
the reconstruction period which will have the power 
to press their admittedly important group interests to 
the detriment of the general good. Business, labor, 
farmers, veterans and, yes, even welfare workers need 
to adjust their group aims to the over-all objective for 
in this way their own ends will eventually best be 
served, 

There is a crying need in our postwar economy for 
stability—a kind of economic activity that will func- 
tion smoothly for a long time—not by fits and starts 
and not for short periods alone. 

To appeal for a united front to gain stability in our 
economy might not have to go beyond an appeal to 
our natural instincts for self-preservation. To properly 
enjoy the security that a stable economy would make 
possible, however, it is necessary to add that we need 
to acquire an emotional stability by which our self- 
indulgence in religious prejudice and racial hates will 
be firmly controlled. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP UF PUBLIC WELFARE 
TO POSTWAR PROBLEMS’ 


by ExizaBeTH WICKENDEN, Washington Representative 


American Public Welfare Association 





plexity in planning for the postwar period. We 

have no certain knowledge as to what kind of 
conditions we must plan to meet. We are not sup- 
posed to be expert at economic or political prediction, 
and the professional prophets in these fields—as 
usual—disagree. 

Some take the optimistic approach. They dazzle 
us with visions of prosperity. Everyone will work 
short hours, have their housework performed by 
electronic magic, and spend their week ends viewing 
the beauty spots of the world. Poverty and misery 
do not fit in such a picture. To talk of public welfare 
problems—in the view of this group—is just the 
defeatism of a self-seeking bureaucracy. 

But another group, equally expert, takes the gloomy 
approach. They predict unprecedented unemploy- 
ment, inflationary price rises, social chaos, and ulti- 
mate revolution—either to the right or the left. In 
such an upheaval public welfare again would have 
little place. Public welfare, as we conceive it, must 
function as part of a reasonably stable society. 

Nevertheless, despite this confusion, we must try 
to look ahead and measure our problem. We know 
from past experience that failure to be prepared— 
even for the improbable—will discredit our claim to 
competence in our own field. 

We do not have to be economic experts to know 
that the human factor in postwar readjustment is 
going to be enormous. Well over half our economy 
is now devoted to war production. We are spending 
more than our total national income of the depression 
years directly on the war. We are spending that 
amount moreover, $70,000,000,000 or more, to supply 
a single customer, the Federal Government. After 
the war we will not only be faced with the problem 
of converting our production to peacetime purposes 
but also with the even greater problem of recreating 
the channels of distribution and maintaining the 
purchasing power of many consumers. Over 11,000,- 
000 men are now in the armed forces, and since nearly 
a million men go in and out of the services every 
~ *Address delivered to North Carolina Institute, October 19, 1944. 
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year, the total number of veterans will be much 
greater—reaching a probable total of over 15,000,000 
persons. I have heard it said by a person who has 
studied the problem that 30,000,000 persons—workers 
and potential workers—will be affected by postwar 
dislocations. Not all of these will be unemployed, of 
course. But there will be that many who, as veterans, 
will need to find employment, or as war workers 
will have to shift into the production of civilian 
goods and services. When you consider that these 
people either have dependents or are members of 
family groups that will be affected by their situation, 
the size of the problem becomes truly staggering. 


Peorte Move 


OREOVER, it is a problem involving movement, a 
further factor in social dislocation. No one 
knows how many people have moved during the war, 
but simple observation tells us that it must be many, 
many millions. New communities have mushroomed 
over night. In many instances they will fade into 
ghost towns as soon as the war is over. Where will 
the people now working there go when, for example, 
the ordnance plant, ammunition dump, or army camp 
that created a town shuts down? Take for example 
the little town of Provo, South Dakota, located in 
dry, unfertile, grazing country and boasting a prewar 
population of seventy-nine persons. Obviously the 
2,500 employees and their families who moved in 
there to man the Black Hills Ordnance Depot are 
going to have to go somewhere else after the war. 
The question is where and under what circumstances. 
Then there are the big centers of war production 
where population has grown and changed in char- 
acter. Will they keep on producing after the war 
or will they try to send their new workers “back 
where they came from?” Efforts have begun to be 
made in some of these centers to lengthen the period 
required for residence so as to force out any of the 
war workers who might become unemployed after 
the war. We hear rumors of residence laws of five, 
seven, even ten years. 
And there are the areas that have lost population— 
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especially the rural areas. Will they be able to absorb 
their old population on a productive basis? 1 heard 
recently of an interesting study which one rural 
community made of its own problem. This was a 
community with a prewar town population of 1,500— 
the school district population was undoubtedly some- 
what larger. Through the high school a house-to- 
house canvass was made, and it was found that 350 
persons had gone to the armed services and another 
300 had left the community or were commuting to 
work at war plants. All possible employers in the 
community—businesses, farmers, householders, and 
the like—were also interviewed, and additional post- 
war jobs could be anticipated in the community for 
only 50 of the 650 potential workers who might logi- 
cally be expected to return. Already the argument is 
beginning to develop as to where these people belong. 
You may have noted, for example, that it was proposed 
to include in the recently enacted reconversion bill 
a provision to pay transportation costs up to $200 for 
unemployed war workers and their families to move 
to new jobs or return to their own place of legal 
residence. This provision was not included but some 
of the debate was of direct concern to welfare people. 
Congressman Hare of South Carolina, for instance, 
asked whether it was really desirable to send these 
people home if no opportunity awaited them there. 
He raised the question as to whether it might not 
be more sensible to provide them with assistance in 
their present communities to tide them over until 
new job opportunities arose. Certainly if that is not 
done the public welfare offices in some parts of the 
country—particularly in rural sections of the South— 
may find themselves spending a good part of their 
time in verifying residence and authorizing return. 
It is a disturbing problem and there are already signs 
of a revival of that devastating doctrine that the way 
to solve unemployment is to send the unemployed 
somewhere else. 


Pius Facrors 


F COURSE, THERE are factors that will ease the situa- 
() tion, Demobilization is not expected to take place 
all at once. After the war is over in Europe, a part 
of the men in the armed forces will be released; a 
part of the war economy will be converted to civilian 
production. Not having to do the whole job at once 
may well be our salvation. Moreover, the problem 
of rebuilding a devastated Europe and relieving the 
hungry and homeless people of Europe and Asia will 
buttress our own economy at home. Finally, we have 
reserves such as we never had before—both in per- 
sonal savings and in social security—that should help 





to carry us over the dreaded hiatus between a war 
and civilian economy. 


Dirricutt ADJUSTMENTS 


UT EVEN ASSUMING the best, it is obvious that the 

factor of human adjustment, the area in which 
public welfare functions, is going to reach staggering 
proportions. At best there will be unemployment 
even if it represents the temporary transition from 
job to job. At best there will be enormous migration 
with all it represents in personal and community 
readjustment. There are many people now working 
who are going to withdraw willingly—or perhaps 
perforce—from the labor market and will need help 
in making their readjustment. The older people, who 
have been called back from retirement to man war 
jobs, the mothers of young children and the wives of 
men returning from military service, the young people 
now working who should return to complete their 
education, the marginal and handicapped workers 
who may find employers less willing to adapt jobs to 
their requirements in a period of less manpower 
stringency—each of these groups will have their own 
problems. 


VETERANS 


HERE ARE GOING to be fifteen million veterans— 
] sewer men cut off from the main stream of civilian 
life and normal personal development—seeking the 
hard road back to a satisfying, constructive way of 


' life. Many of these young men will bear the marks 


of long exposure to horror and danger. All will have 
had to adjust themselves to the necessary paternalism 
of military discipline; now they will be faced with 
readjustment to personal responsibility for their own 
lives, Granted that nothing will help a veteran make 
this transition so speedily as the assurance of a good 
job, we would be blinding ourselves to assume that 
the veteran’s problem is one simply of employment 
or veterans’ benefits. I suppose there has been no war 
in history that has not left in its wake a group of 
restless, uprooted veterans. There was a veterans’ 
problem in Roman times. There was a popular 17th 
century ballad entitled “The Maunding Soldier or 
the Fruit of War Is Beggary.” The period following 
the Napoleonic Wars was characterized by wandering 
bands of veterans. In our own history the Revolu- 
tionary War was not over before the Continental 
Congress was considering veterans’ benefits, and the 
first land grants after we achieved our independence 
were made to veterans. Federal veterans’ benefits are 
important, but they must be supplemented by com- 
munity services to facilitate the reassimilation of vet- 
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erans into civilian life. The job is to ease the proc- 
esses of readjustment so that the problem is mini- 
mized. 

These are only a few of the human factors in post- 
war readjustment. 


WELFARE PLANNING 


LANNING BY PUBLIC welfare agencies for the post- 
p war period involves two variables. We not only 
must try to anticipate what we are planning for, but 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to what 
responsibilities properly belong to a public welfare 
department. Public welfare as we know it today 
came into existence largely with the Social Security 
Act of 1935 and therefore tended to emphasize first 
its function of financial aid to the needy. In some 
states, where there is divided responsibility, even this 
concept was further delimited to cover only the three 
specific groups of needy persons included within the 
federal categories of assistance. Of course, many states 
have included a variety of other functions in welfare 
departments—institutions of various types, child wel- 
fare services, licensing responsibilities, and others— 
but inasmuch as these varied from state to state, 
financial aid to the needy became the dominating 
function in the public mind. 

The war has caused a great change in our concept 
of our own function. While the need for financial aid 
did not cease, the overwhelming pressure of assistance 
cases both on staff and on financial resources was 
lightened. At the same time, the need for social 
services was immeasurably increased. Every one of 
the readjustments of the war—population movement, 
drafting of men for the armed services, employment 
of women, older workers and children, family dis- 
ruption—brought a new group of responsibilities and 
problems to the county welfare departments. In many, 
many places—especially in the smaller centers—the 
county welfare department became the logical place 
for people in trouble to turn. 

I don’t believe we have fully recognized the extent 
to which our concepts of public welfare have changed 
in this period. The change has come gradually and 
unequally. But it is a change of enormous importance 
as we look to the future for it forms the frame of 
reference in which we can anticipate our job in the 
demobilization period that lies ahead. 


Basic Functions 


HAT ARE THE basic characteristics—the common 
| reediorstenns which distinguish public welfare, 
as it seems to be developing, from other functions of 
government? I am going to hazard a definition and 
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then try to break that definition down into some 
of its components. Public welfare is that area of 
public responsibility which undertakes to assure se- 
curity and opportunity for effective social adjustment 
to people on an individual basis by meeting needs 
not otherwise provided for—including the provision 
of financial assistance to the needy, protection from 
social exploitation for the weak and helpless, and 
services facilitating social and family adjustment. 

In what ways are these functions unique and 
definitive—distinctive unto themselves? 

In the first place, they have a history. They are 
the modern application of a principle first written 
into law in the English poor laws of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century—namely, that it is a respon- 
sibility of government to provide through tax funds 
for people in need who are without resources. The 
practical application of this principle has changed as 
our concept of government has changed. The poor 
laws were rooted in a repressive concept of govern- 
ment’s relationship to its subjects. They were enacted 
primarily to hold a restless population in check during 
a period of social and economic readjustment. Their 
administration was deliberately and ruthlessly un- 
pleasant and created a horror of public aid with which 
we are still in some measure burdened. But our idea 
of public welfare is rooted in the heart of democratic 
belief that human life is the source of all social values. 
In a modern society it appears that mutual aid— 
through governmental channels—is essential to a 
healthy functioning society, not only because no indi- 
vidual can wholly control his own destiny, but also 
because the welfare of all depends on the protection 
of all. 

In the second place, public welfare has a profes- 
sional affiliation—it is public social service. I have 
heard this point argued—chiefly, I think, because of 
a desire to escape the public prejudice toward social 
work which still persists. We have not always stopped 
to realize—partly perhaps out of modesty—that the 
entrance of government into social work has modified 
in many respects the basic concept of social work 
itself. I myself find it difficult to locate the common 
denominator in public welfare without relying on its 
professional content. Only in this way can the exclu- 
sion of the insurances and the inclusion of social 
services unrelated to assistance be explained. Just as 
the public health department discharges public re- 
sponsibility in the field of medicine so to the public 
welfare department fall those functions which require 
the professional skills of social work. 

In the third place, public welfare is distinguished 
by the fact that its responsibilities are at once residual 
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and inclusive. As our social organization improves 
we find many ways of assuring security and prevent- 
ing need which are not, in a narrow administrative 
sense, public welfare. The most important of these 
developments is, of course, social insurance through 
which a worker and his employer make contributions 
during his working years in order that he may 
receive payments as a matter of right when he is 
unemployed or too old to work. But public assistance 
must be available as a last resort, a final underpinning, 
when other measures fail to meet the particular need 
of the individual. On the same principle it should 
be available to all, and to the extent that public 
assistance is now denied to some by arbitrary resi- 
dence requirements or categorical restrictions, it is 
failing to fulfill one of its most basic purposes. 

In the fourth place, public welfare deals with per- 
sonal or family situations on an individual basis. 
While it is true that there is some tendency for 
public assistance and the insurances to move closer 
together—a tendency which is certainly fostered by 
the many groups pressing for pensions as a substitute 
for assistance—I myself feel that public welfare would 
sacrifice one of its most essential strengths if it failed 
to maintain the flexibility of an individual approach. 
The National Resources Planning Board in its study 
on Security, Work, and Relief Policies apparently 
accepted this distinction since it recommended that all 
benefits granted as a matter of right be centered in 
the public employment offices and all benefits or 
services involving an individual determination be 
centered in the public welfare offices. 

And, finally, public welfare is a trail-blazing func- 
tion. Time and again public welfare has pioneered 
in providing a service which has so demonstrated its 
worth to the whole community that it has been taken 
over by another agency on a permanent basis. I have 
already mentioned the social insurances which have 
grown out of welfare concepts but have been wel- 
comed by welfare personnel as a means of preventing 
dependency. School lunches and day care offer ex- 
amples in the field of education. A growing concern 
with juvenile delinquency and related problems has 
led many welfare departments and many individual 
welfare officials and workers to take the lead in their 
own communities in stimulating recreation programs. 
To my mind the pioneering capacity of public welfare 
is one of its most important attributes. 


ComMunITY RELATIONSHIPS 


I EMPHASIZE THE underlying philosophy and _ basic 
characteristics of public welfare because I firmly 
believe that we will only be able to discharge our 


obligations to democracy in the difficult years that lie 
ahead if we have a firm faith in the importance of 
our own function. Already public welfare officials 
are beginning to experience difficulties in taking their 
proper place in the first job of the demobilization 
period: that of community planning. The idea still 
persists in some quarters that there is something a 
little disgraceful and demeaning about public welfare, 
even to those who perform its services—let alone to 
those who benefit by them. Again and again public 
welfare administrators run up against the attitude 
that they have no place in the planning, for example, 
for veterans. There is no use blinding ourselves to a 
prejudice which does exist. 

As in all matters of prejudice, there is no simple 
answer and no single formula for overcoming it. It 
seems to me the first and most important step is to 
be clear in our own minds as to what is the basic 
area of responsibility of public welfare. A person or 
agency which is confident of its own job will not be 
too modest or too sensitive about an aggressive ap- 
proach to human problems, which clearly points to 
the second observation that those who take the 
initiative have a great advantage over those who do 
not. I am constantly astonished at the agencies of 
government that consider—to take an example—indi- 
vidual counselling to be a matter on which they have 
a responsibility to rally other agencies around their 
banner. Without urging a competitive approach to 
community organization it seems fairly obvious that 
leadership falls to those who exercise it. In the third 
place, I would suggest the value of doing specific 
jobs—however small they may seem or however difh- 
cult the circumstances—as they arise. Public welfare 
departments that have managed—despite personnel 
shortages and other difficulties—to perform wartime 
services in connection with Selective Service, day care 
programs, defense council activities, and the like, 
appear to have benefitted enormously in terms of 
public understanding and sympathy. In the fourth 
place, I think public welfare agencies have not always 
devoted as much time and energy to cultivating their 
community relationships as might have proved profit- 
able. In many communities the enormous reservoirs 
of potential good will and support inherent in the 
labor unions, churches, women’s clubs, business and 
service organizations, farmers’ groups and the like 
have been scarcely tapped. And finally, I think we 
could with profit examine some of our own attitudes 
and procedures in terms of whether their value in 
fact outweighs the irritations and misunderstandings 
which they cause. Increasingly public welfare admin- 
istrators are seeking out ways of liberalizing their 
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policies and methods with respect to such matters as 
determining eligibility, requiring families to assume 
responsibility, drawing budgets, and applying re- 
sources, especially temporary earnings, with heavy 
dividends in public sympathy. 


AREAS OF INTEREST 


HE ACTUAL AREAS of planning for the reconversion 
T period in which public welfare departments have 
an interest are numerous and varied. First to claim 
their attention in many localities has been community 
planning and activities for the returning veteran. The 
organization of cooperative veterans’ information and 
referral centers was well under way in many commu- 
nities prior to the issuance of a federal directive from 
the Retraining and Reemployment Administration. 
In most places the public welfare administrator has 
either taken the initiative or participated in the organ- 
ization of this service. Then there is the planning 
now going forward—frequently under the auspices 
of public planning commissions—for postwar public 
construction. Insofar as this involves the construction 
of institutional plant, it is of direct concern to welfare 
administrators and should, of course, be dependent 
on the formulation of welfare policy. Construction 
in related fields such as housing, recreation, and health 
is also of very real concern to welfare departments. 
Economic planning for the readjustment of local 
employing activities to the postwar situation, such as 
that undertaken in urban areas by the Committee on 
Economic Development and similar groups or in rural 
areas by agricultural committees, is indirectly of great 
concern to welfare departments since their job will 
be determined to a very considerable extent by the 
success or failure of these groups in maintaining 
high employment and production levels. In the field 
of planning for community services the interest of 
welfare departments is immediate, primary, and obvi- 
ous. An important area of postwar planning which 
is basic to all others is more often overlooked by 
welfare people. This is the field of fiscal planning— 
the way in which public financial resources are to be 
mobilized and distributed in paying for these needed 
benefits and services. These and many other types of 
planning are essential to the future solution of welfare 
problems. Ways should be found through which the 
welfare department can bring to bear its particular 
approach to human needs and social values in all of 
them, 


ReEsipuaL REeEsPonsIBILITIES 


N ADDITION To this shared responsibility in the area 
| of planning, public welfare has certain specific 
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responsibilities which it must be prepared to discharge 
in the demobilization period ahead. I have already 
mentioned the problem of assistance. This is, of 
course, a residual responsibility and difficult to predict 
in terms of numbers. The Federal Government has 
already made fairly generous provisions for the needs 
of veterans through the so-called G. I. Bill provisions 
covering educational benefits for the younger men 
and those whose education was interrupted; un- 
employment compensation for those who may not 
find work immediately; loans for the purchase of 
homes, farms, or businesses; and for the disabled 
veteran disability pensions, medical care, and reha- 
bilitation services. While there will always be some 
whose particular situation will not be met by veterans’ 
benefits and who will therefore turn to public welfare 
for assistance, their number should not prove stag- 
gering. It is very much to be hoped, however, that 
the states will use their existing welfare machinery 
for the purpose and not be tempted to yield to the 
inevitable pressure from some sources to make sep- 
arate provisions for veterans’ assistance. 


Neepep LeEcIsLaTION 


HE PROBLEM WITH respect to war workers is far 

less clear. The Federal Congress has made virtu- 
ally no special provisions for them to date but has 
indicated the possibility of further action after the 
election. Most of the discussion has quite naturally 
centered around the question as to whether present 
unemployment compensation provisions are adequate 
both with respect to coverage, amounts of payments, 
and duration. However, Mr. J. Milton Patterson of 
Maryland, President of the American Public Welfare 
Association, went before the Senate Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning, of which 
Senator George of Georgia is Chairman, to point out 
the grave problem which will confront public welfare 
departments in the demobilization period. He pointed 
out that even though we in public welfare do not 
look upon public assistance as the answer to the 
needs of employable persons, still we must anticipate 
an enormous increase in the need for public as- 
sistance and other welfare services in the postwar 
period. I have already indicated the basis for this 
increase in my earlier remarks. At the same time, 
he pointed out the grave deficiencies of the Assistance 
Title of the Social Security Act as now constituted 
insofar as meeting these needs is concerned. He 
pointed out that it provides federal funds for only 
three limited categories of need, that its maximum 
limitations on grants are ridiculously low—especially 
in the case of ADC where a mother with two chil- 
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dren can only receive a maximum of $30 a month 
as compared to the $100 received by a soldier’s wife 
with two children—that its even matching provisions 
penalize the poorer states where the need is greatest, 
and that it makes no provision for the people who 
are without legal settlement in the place where they 
are living. He accordingly recommended that the 
Federal Government participate financially in as- 
sistance to all groups, that ceilings be removed so 
that the states might be permitted to set their own 
levels of payment, that the percentage of federal 
participation vary with the per capita income level 
of the state and that the federal law either require 
the elimination of residence requirements or their 
restriction to one year with the Federal Government 
providing 100 per cent reimbursement for those per- 
sons with less than a year’s residence. 

It is difficult to say what the chances are for this 
type of liberalizing legislation. At the moment they 
seem rather poor because the appearance of pros- 
perity created by the war has caused the public and 
therefore Congress to feel less sense of urgency about 
tightening up the holes in our present social security 
provisions. At the same time this does not lessen 
our responsibility to endeavor to improve our basic 
assistance machinery at every level of government 
so that we may be adequately prepared in terms of 
legal authority and organization for whatever may 
come. 


SERVICES 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of welfare departments does not, 

of course, stop at assistance. The extension of their 
activities into the field of services, either related or 
unrelated to economic need, which has been ac- 
celerated by wartime needs will certainly continue 
into the postwar period. I have already mentioned 
many kinds of readjustments, inevitable in the de- 
mobilization process, which will carry with them in- 
dividual and family problems. First there are the 
veterans. Then there are the problems affecting 
children. The greatest juvenile delinquency of the 
first world war came after the fighting was over. 
Many welfare departments are reporting an increas- 
ing number of desertions. The inevitable family 
probléms which will result from many hasty war 
marriages are obvious. The social service aspects of 
migration are clearly a welfare responsibility. The 
problems of the aged are troubling more and more 
welfare administrators. It is quite apparent to most 
of them that the giving of a cash grant to many 
old people does not begin to meet their whole need. 
The release of older people from wartime employ- 


ment and the general rise in age level in our total 
population will accentuate these already apparent 
problems. These are only the more obvious of the 
needs for service which will confront public welfare 
departments in the postwar period. 


WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


HE BROADENING concept of assistance and the grow- 
ii emphasis on service clearly points to another 
step which needs to be taken in many states to pre- 
pare for the days ahead. This is the need for a 
tightening and strengthening of organizational struc- 
ture. As the scope of public welfare services broadens 
there is even greater need for organic unity within 
its operations—for what we call “integration.” In 
many states and localities public welfare responsi- 
bilities are scattered in several agencies and the divi- 
sion of responsibilities at the various levels of gov- 
ernment is not clear-cut. Even where departments 
are unified, there is frequently room for a closer re- 
lationship between its various operations. And in 
the APWA there has developed the hope that fed- 
eral responsibilities in the welfare field may also be 
unified in a Public Welfare Administration within 
the Federal Security Agency so that federal planning, 
operations, and leadership may be strengthened and 
widened. 


CoNCLUSION 


INALLY 1 wouLD like to emphasize the ultimate 
F underlying responsibility of all of us in the field 
of public welfare in looking to the postwar period. 
This is the responsibility to speak with a loud clear 
voice in behalf of the human values, in behalf of 
the people whose needs we know so well but who are 
themselves often inarticulate. The time that lies ahead 
is a crucial one for democracy itself for these are 
the years that will determine whether we can trans- 
late our vast resources and energy mobilized for 
war purposes into the means for fostering human 
values. The basic philosophic credo of public wel- 
fare, that the well-being of the individual human 
being is the source of all other value, is being tested 
today in the world arena. We should not be modest 
in raising our voices. This is our field. We should 
speak in the councils of government for the human 
values and we should speak in turn to the public, 
to those who determine policy in a democracy, with 
the full authority of our governmental role and ex- 
perience. Our function is close to the heart of 


democracy itself. We have every reason to take our 
place in determining its future with courage and 
confidence in the basic importance of our own role. 





RECREATION FOR THE AGED 


by Joun J. Grirrin, Supervisor 


Bureau of Old Age Assistance 
Board of Public Welfare, Somerville, Mass. 





UBLIC RECREATION in organized groups under com- 

petent professional leadership is historically a rela- 

tively new social phenomenon and has been but 
gradually accepted by the public. The substitution of 
community planning for personal initiative in this 
particular area of social endeavor has evoked the 
same deeply-rooted antipathies as those which charac- 
terized other pioneering projects in public welfare. 
This significant attitude on the part of the American 
citizenry may perhaps be attributed, at least partially, 
to the traditional heritage of individual independence 
and collateral suspicion of any movement suggestive 
of regimentation. 

Undoubtedly, in recent years, there has evolved 
greater understanding and appreciation. Advanced 
public relations and such grave problems as juvenile 
delinquency have served to focus increasing attention 
upon the necessity and value of a well-developed 
public recreational program. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that the science, art, and administration 
of public recreation remain as yet comparatively new 
and potential. 


It is superfluous to add that whatever progress has 
been made in public recreation has taken place almost 
exclusively in the children’s field and has been com- 
mensurate with the degree of cooperation evinced by 
educational authorities, social workers, clergymen, and 
public welfare officials. It is usually only after encoun- 
tering and surmounting tremendous personal pres- 
sures and material obstacles that such combined dis- 
interested forces have succeeded in establishing prop- 
erly equipped recreational centers, a system of play- 
grounds, trained personnel, and a sufficiently sus- 
tained public solicitude to guarantee adequate financ- 
ing. It may therefore appear to be nothing less than 
fantastic to broach the subject of public recreation for 
our aged. The matter is not made any easier by the 
popular identification of recreation with the vigorous 
gymnastics of youngsters in the ball park. We really 
do not plot swings for the sclerotic or trapezes for 
the thwarted and temperamental. We are, on the 
contrary, profoundly dedicated to the transformation 
of the long leisure of thousands of our elderly folks 
from the curse of “vegetation in a vacuum” to posi- 
tive, personally productive being. 





Before treating specifically the question of publicly- 
provided recreation for the aged, it would seem advis- 
able to review some relationships of other phases of 
social science to the subject. We need not hesitate 
to affirm at the very beginning that, despite all our 
vaunted cultural maturity, entirely too little is known 
about the psychology of the aged. Old age, like death 
itself, has been shied away from as an irremediable 
fate to be accepted stoically as the inevitable “evening 
of life.” Society has been engrossed in present human 
currency and in the future of promising youth. The 
aged have been considered passé, transient witnesses 
to a vanished past. Accordingly, geriatrics is a rudi- 
mentary science. The decade of depression pushed the 
tragedy of old age to the forefront and dynamic 
facts dismantled our complacency. Indeed, the actu- 
alities crowded out of sight the possibilities. It has 
taken the present war to startle our generation into 
consciousness of the great truth that lapsing into 
innocuous desuetude, as the trite phrase goes, need 
not coincide with attainment of three score and five. 
From the unserried ranks of our “retired” men and 
women this country derived reserves of energy, physi- 
cal, intellectual and spiritual, hitherto uncalculated 
or, rather, unsurmised. The patriotic call to creative 
constructive contribution tapped secret but surging 
springs of life in the hearts and minds of multitudes 
of “superannuated” Americans. In all this, there is, 
it seems to us, a powerful lesson for social workers. 
It is crystallized in that sound principle of physics: 
“Nature abhors a vacuum.” Human nature was never 
destined to linger and languish in a state of lethargy. 
Such unoccupation is truly lethal. This verity is well 
illustrated by the old lady of our acquaintance who 
decided to consult a doctor about her amnesia. She 
asked the physician why she couldn’t remember things 
as she once did. The wise medico asked her to list 
her daily duties. She replied that she had no respon- 
sibilities, that she idled the hours away dozing and 
day-dreaming. The doctor explained: “You do not 
remember, because you have no reason to remember, 
you have nothing to remember, you have no duties, 
no activities related to any responsibility. Your mem- 
ory has grown torpid from unoccupation and want of 
exercise. Unused faculties eventually become useless.” 
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From Asstract To CONCRETE 


UT HOw CAN social workers reduce these abstract 
B concepts to applicable practices? We need first 
of all to amass a vast fund of knowledge. This indis- 
pensable treasury of informational data can best be 
accumulated by a refinement and development of 
social case work techniques. Too often inquiries as 
to the client’s recreational habits and opportunities 
are regarded as superfluous or irrelevant despite the 
fact that the answers may well reveal unsuspected 
clues to psychological tensions or areas of maladjust- 
ment. The pursuit of pleasure is natural and some 
healthy wholesome outlet for pent-up energies and 
emotions is desirable. Therefore, the expert social 
worker must recognize the pertinence of questioning 
in this respect. In what form of recreation does the 
client indulge? What recreational opportunities are 
available to this particular client? Is he satisfied in 
this regard? What expenses are involved? Is the 
client persuaded that certain forms of entertainment 
are of positive value to him? Does he think of recrea- 
tion specifically? Frequently, a person finds his recrea- 
tion in such ordinary exercises as walking without 
ever adverting to such a habit in terms of recreation. 
Moreover, the social worker must understand that 
the possibilities for personal recreation are infinite. 
Recreation may be gained in such simple ways as 
conversing, strolling, motoring, bus-riding, sewing, 
gathering anthologies, newspaper-clipping, singing, 
reading, photographing, writing letters, smoking, re- 
solving problems and puzzles, listening to the radio 
or to the victrola, telephoning, stamp-collecting, in- 
strument-playing, as well as by the more arduous 
modes of gardening, tinkering, writing for publica- 
tion, lecturing, organizing groups for patriotic works 
or civic improvements, and similar activities. 

Administrators should labor for a wider and deeper 
appreciation of the significance of recreation to the 
individual and to the community of which the indi- 
vidual client is a part. It seems to us that admin- 
istrators should insist on the inclusion in the client’s 
budget (wherever the budgetary system prevails) of a 
specific item for recreation. Such stipulation should 
have the two-fold value of impressing the importance 
of the matter upon the social worker and of giving 
the client a psychological uplift. It is time that 
we graduated from the school of thought which holds 
that every expenditure for a recreational purpose by 
a recipient of assistance, is a misdirection of public 
moneys. Human beings should not be fitted to a 
budget. The budget as a means to the end should 
be adapted to human exigencies considered in the 


light of the whole personality. Moreover, it is ulti- 
mately the responsibility of administrators to so direct 
their supervisors that the field workers are educated 
to evaluate the place and meaning of recreation. 

Midway between this case work with individuals 
(which should fructify in some positive planning and 
constructive counselling) and public recreation in 
organized groups, there is a wide field for work in 
our institutions, public and private, and notably in 
our commercial nursing homes and hospitals for the 
chronically ill. Public institutions catering to the aged 
should have a well developed continuing plan for 
recreation adapted to the varying needs of the dif- 
ferent groups and persons. It is the area where the 
institution has the chance to shed some of its reputed 
severity. 


PracticaL SUGGESTIONS 


UR SOCIAL WORKERS can do much to educate the 
() owners of our commercial nursing homes and 
private hospitals as to the importance of recreation. 
These homes should be planned so as to include recep- 
tion parlors for visitors and a common recreation 
room. The supervisory social worker should work 
with the proprietors and nurses in planning for recrea- 
tion, in suggesting the kind of games which may be 
of interest, in pointing out the possibility of obtaining 
exchanges of books and periodicals from the public 
libraries for the “shut-ins” and helping make arrange- 
ments for the same, in making known the avail- 


- ability of stereopticon slides or educational lectures, 


in suggesting the procurement of victrolas, home- 
town and old-country newspapers, and suggesting and 
encouraging other appropriate forms of diversion for 
the groups as well as to the individual clients. Nothing 
is more pathetic than the sight of aged persons 
cabined idly in their isolated chambers in a com- 
mercial nursing home where the monotony is often 
more depressing than in the much dreaded “institu- 
tion.” It is our duty as well as privilege to do some- 
thing to bring some cheer as well as comfort to 
these forsaken ones, First, we must arouse and edu- 
cate the proprietors and personnel; second, we must 
plan cooperatively and intelligently with them; third, 
we must activate the interest of well disposed third 
parties. Thus a letter to a bed-ridden soul from an 
old neighbor, a visit from a former co-worker, a 
record of a favorite tune, help in writing a letter to 
a newspaper, the receipt of a fraternal organ or 
religious magazine, the gift of materials to carry on 
a hobby, all of these little human things may bring 
the most delightful recreation to a convalescent or 
(Continued on page 298) 
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rapid progress since the beginning of the public 

welfare era marked by the passage of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act in 1935. Prior to this time re- 
lief statistics had been collected on a nation-wide basis 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
while that program was in operation. The WPA took 
over the collection of general relief statistics on a vol- 
untary basis and later this series was continued by the 
Social Security Board. 

The Social Security Act which set up new assistance 
programs for the aged, the blind, and dependent chil- 
dren included as one of the requirements for federal 
matching the submission of reports to the Federal 
Social Security Board. This placed an immediate 
emphasis on the development of case load reporting 
for these programs. It was necessary for state agen- 
cies to establish procedures in both state and local 
offices intended to secure the figures required for 
reporting to Washington. Occasionally some use 
might be made by either the state or local agencies 
of the figures thus collected, but their primary pur- 
pose was to satisfy the requirements of the Federal 
Social Security Board. This emphasis on mechanics 
was found also in public assistance divisions where 
securing adequate proof of eligibility to meet the 
federal audit of cases was a large part of the prepara- 
tion of reports on which the decision in regard to 
granting assistance was based. 


eer IN THE field of public welfare has made 


Case REPORTING 


LONG WITH THE case load reporting, the Social 

Security Board required social data reports on 
applications approved which gave considerable socio- 
logical information in regard to the persons accepted 
for the new types of public assistance. The data thus 
collected provided for stories on the characteristics 
of these persons such as the proportion of men and 
women, their marital status, their age, the proportion 
from various racial groups, and so forth. This infor- 
mation was of considerable interest to the agencies 
and of considerable use to them in presenting a pic- 





*Presented at Regional APWA Conference, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
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ture of the groups they served, but was not particu- 
larly important in relationship to planning. 


Spot StruplEs 


FTER THE FIRST intensive work on development of 
A procedures, more and more time was spent on 
what might be called “spot studies”; that is, small 
studies undertaken to provide an answer to a par- 
ticular question or throw light on a particular prob- 
lem. Examples of such spot studies include deter- 
mination of the current cost of budget items upon 
which standard allowances for those items may be 
based; how a certain policy is actually carried out by 
local workers such as frequency of home visits; a 
survey of the present or contemplated results of the 
inclusion or exclusion of special items in assistance 
budgets; the determination of available facilities for 
carrying on a particular program of activities; or the 
probable results of such restrictions as those on travel 
caused by tire and gas rationing, Studies such as 
these, although concerned with one small detail, are 
still an important part of agency planning. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


ARGER, MORE comprehensive research projects are a 
direct outgrowth of the spot-study phase. The 
Federal Social Security Board encouraged the transi- 
tion to the comprehensive research project when they 
eliminated the requirement of social data reporting 
on approved applications and developed plans for 
special studies, States may participate voluntarily in 
the research projects suggested by the Federal Social 
Security Board. In this way the Board is able to 
prepare plans for more detailed studies than they 
would feel justified in requiring from all the states. 
Those states participating in the special studies 
receive a great deal of help from the suggestions made 
by the Social Security Board and by using these 
suggestions obtain results which will compare with 
those obtained by other states using the same study 
material. To date these research projects have included 
a study of the causes of blindness, the census 
studies of general relief, Aid to Dependent 


Children, and currently of Old-Age Assistance. It 
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has been possible for the states to participate in this 
type of study with the routine statistical reporting a 
more standardized and familiar process. With experi- 
ence in such research, state agencies are venturing into 
making other studies reflecting their particular inter- 
ests or providing material which they particularly 
need. 


STATISTICAL BOOKKEEPING 


HE FIRST FUNCTION of a research and statistical 

service is that of statistical bookkeeping; that is, of 
keeping a running record of the volume of activities 
of the agency. In addition such a unit serves as a 
source of information for the director of the agency, 
the staff members of the operating divisions, and the 
county office personnel. If the director wishes to know 
how high is Mt. Everest in order to make some 
reference to it in a talk he is giving, the research 
unit should get this information for him. 

The research unit may well stand ready to pro- 
vide information on the history of the Department 
and the history of specific actions taken by the De- 
partment; the background of national trends and of 
such happenings as the passage of the Social Security 
Act; background information on local situations 
which may be a help to persons in understanding 
localities and in making talks in these localities; and 
information as to what other states are doing about 
such points as maximum payments or property owner- 
ship as an eligibility factor. It is important that the 
research unit be able to meet these requests for 
information. It is in this way that it may establish 
itself as of definite service to the department and 
establish a relationship with the operating divisions 
which makes possible participation in planning func- 
tions. 


COLLECTION OF DaTA 


HE COLLECTION of data is an important part of the 

function of the research unit, but the collection of 
data in itself is only a small beginning on the road 
to research. Robert S. Lynd in his book “Knowledge 
for What,” published in 1939, considers that social 
science is now at a crisis. Social scientists have col- 
lected great arrays of data but have not found the 
answer to questions as to how to make democracy 
work. For instance, we had data on past business 
cycles but not the data that enabled us to foresee the 
great depression of 1929 even six months before it 
occurred. We have data on the irrationality of human 
behavior and on the wide inequalities of intelligence, 
but not the data on how a culture can be made to 
operate by and for such human components. All this 


reminds Mr. Lynd of “lecturing on navigation while 
the ship is going down.” 

Social research is much more than the collection 
and analysis of statistical data. Statistics record phe- 
nomena; they do not explain them. Statistics should 
be used not so much to answer questions as to raise 
them. We need to seek diligently for the explanation 
behind our figures before we start drawing conclu- 
sions from them. 

Social research is not easy. It cannot be carried 
on with the exactness of the natural sciences. The 
particular factor in which we are interested cannot 
be isolated but must always be considered in its rela- 
tion to all other factors in society. Social research 
cannot take place in a controlled environment, under 
standard conditions. Any given social phenomena is 
the result of action and interaction of all the various 
influences which surround it. Its orientation to the 
setting in which it is found must be analyzed to 
discern the possible and probable effects of all other 
factors on the one under study. This means that the 
social scientist must have a broad understanding of 
all phases of social welfare. 

To give a concrete example, for several years now 
both North and South Dakota have wondered why 
there were appreciably fewer persons receiving Old- 
Age Assistance in North than in South Dakota while 
the population of the two states is approximately the 
same. An obvious conclusion might be that the 
South Dakota program has been more liberal. Study 
of the situation indicates many factors entering in: 
the 1940 census showed thirteen per cent more per- 
sons 65 or over in the South Dakota population than 
in North Dakota; the 1940 census also indicated that 
South Dakota had nearly five times as many Indians 
with their very high rate of dependency among the 
aged as North Dakota; aged farmers in need in 
past years were given FSA grants in North Dakota, 
while in South Dakota they were forced to apply for 
Old-Age Assistance. Further study might reveal other 
differences in policy, administration, economic condi- 
tions, nationality make-up, attitudes, and so forth 
all affecting the number of recipients and all to be 
taken into consideration in comparing the programs 
in the two states. 


ANALysiIs oF Data 


ESEARCH TO BE effective must utilize in addition to 
H scatistical data and case studies, the interpreta- 
tion of background material and intellectual specula- 
tion. We are at a point in the development of public 
welfare where this type of research will be called for 
more and more. At the National Conference of Social 
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Work this spring it was very evident that there is a 
considerable trend at the present time toward the 
preventive aspects of social work. Here in the midst 
of overwhelming production and a resultant demand 
for labor, we find an estimated million persons re- 
ported as unemployed. We find expenditures for cer- 
tain types of assistance increasing. Why? Current 
full employment is not proving to be the total an- 
swer. What is the cause for dependency? If slum 
conditions are responsible for dependency, delin- 
quency, and other social breakdown, would it be 
cheaper to remove the slums than to maintain their 
victims? These are the kind of questions we may 
be asked in the not too distant future. 


To attempt to answer these questions, the super- 
visor of a research and statistical unit needs a good 
deal of knowledge and understanding beyond that 
of statistical techniques and research methods. He 
must have a background of social work philosophy 
and practice. He must have knowledge of social, 
economic, labor supply, racial and cultural prob- 
lems of his state. He must keep up with current 
trends in public welfare thinking. This he does 
through reading, attendance at state and national 
conferences of social work and meetings such as the 
regional conferences of the American Pusiic We- 
FARE ASSOCIATION, not just for what may be gained 
at these conferences of immediate interest to the 
researcher, but to get the feel of the times and 
sense trends. He must be familiar with the processes 
of government, especially legislative action. He must 
know local problems and practices in order to inter- 
pret and evaluate material received from localities. 
He must know sources of material for he cannot 
possibly have at hand answers to all the questions 
which may come up. 


CooperATION WitH STAFF 


HE ReszarcH Supervisor needs to be a part of the 
} pe group of the agency, to know the thinking 
of the director and the heads of the operating divi- 
sions, and to participate with them in discussions of 
the problems which the agency faces. To do this 
he must have a contribution to make to the discus- 
sions. If he has proven himself useful in meeting 
the requests which have come to him no matter 
how trivial they may have seemed, he will find him- 
self more and more called upon to participate in 
staff planning. It has been said that if a man makes 
a better mouse trap than anyone else, even though 
he may live in a secluded spot in a forest, the world 
will beat a path to his door. Good service whenever 
requested will encourage continued requests. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 


FiscaL Estimates 


OST TANGIBLE OF the phases of planning to which 
M research can contribute is that of estimates both 
for requesting state appropriations and for requesting 
federal funds from the Social Security Board. These 
estimates require coordinated effort between the Re- 
search Unit which may be expected to have some 
idea of the trend in number of recipients and average 
grant, the Finance and Accounting Unit which has 
knowledge of the availability of funds, and the Public 
Assistance Division which has in mind what changes 
in policy may be expected during the period for 
which the estimates are being developed. 

Other specific problems in which the research unit 
may be expected to participate include the problem 
presented by a shortage of funds; for instance, work- 
ing out the fairest method for making a pro rata 
cut in such an eventuality; problems of budgeting 
procedures—what are the results of those in use and 
what would be the result of changes in those budgets? 
How are agency policies working out? Do they 
create hardships on recipients? What would be the 
result of suggested revisions of those policies? What 
are the results of provisions in the law and what 
amendments seem to be indicated? 


SAMPLING 


NEW DEvicE which is being tried in some localities 
A as an aid to this type of research is that of the 
continuous sample. The original sample of cases is 
selected with as great care as possible. The cases 
in this sample are identified and are used for succes- 
sive studies. In this way it is unnecessary to secure 
identifying information on the sample cases when a 
new study is undertaken and the results of the 
various studies may be related. This may prove to 
be an important development in our research tech- 
niques. Another device which we have been using 
recently is what we call a case summary sheet—a 
combination of a brief schedule asking for certain 
pertinent facts about the case and space for a narra- 
tive, This type of device gives us both figures for 
tabulation and case material for illustration. This 
device was used, for example, in securing reports on 
old-age assistance recipients securing agricultural 
employment. 

The Social Science Research Council in 1941 issued 
a pamphlet “Topics for Research Concerning Public 
Assistance Programs” which contains many sugges- 
tions still pertinent. Some of these fields in which 
research would seem to be needed at this time 
include: 
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Responsibility of relatives: How many recipients 
have relatives? What is the amount of actual con- 
tributions made by relatives? What social factors are 
involved in the securing of contributions from rela- 
tives? 

Property ownership: What is the number of cases 
in which property is a factor? Does the presence of 
a lien deter applications and, if so, does the lien pro- 
duce hardship cases? How does the cost of admin- 
istration of lien provisions compare with the amount 
recovered? 

Residence as an eligibility requirement: What effect 
is the present mobility of labor having on residence 
requirements? What policies in regard to residence 
will be needed to meet needs during the coming 
transition period? 

Medical Care: What is the need for this type of 
care? How is it being met? What suggestions are 
there for more adequately meeting this need? 

Housing: What is happening to assistance recipi- 
ents in the present housing crisis? What are our rent 
policies? What are their results? What can be done 
to meet the need for care not met by cash grants? 
This opens the whole field of the provision of board- 
ing care for adults. 

Minority groups: What would happen if assistance 
grants were actually given on the same basis to all 
regardless of their previous standard of living or cul- 
tural differences? Are there special needs among 
minority groups for services as well as assistance? 

Effect of inadequate grants: Does it pay in dollars 
and cents to give persons or families less than enough 
to maintain themselves in decency and health? How 
do recipients manage on their grants? For what do 
they actually spend the money they receive? 

Unmet needs: To what extent must public assist- 
ance grants be supplemented? Are there items repre- 
senting real need on the part of recipients which are 
not included in their grants? What happens to in- 
eligible members of family groups? Are there groups 
of persons in need but not eligible for assistance under 
present welfare programs? What is happening to 
people because of this unmet need? 

Preventing dependency: What are the problems 
which make it necessary for people to receive assist- 
ance? What can be done to remove these problems 
and thus prevent dependency? Is there a suscepti- 
bility to dependency on the part of some people just 
as there is a susceptibility to disease? 

Child welfare: What is a child welfare service? 
What are the causes of broken homes and what pre- 
ventive measures can be taken? What services should 
be provided during the next few years to help main- 


tain and restore family groups? What measures 
should be taken to meet the current youth problem? 

Organization: What is the most effective plan for 
the organization of a public welfare department on a 
long time basis to enable it to meet whatever exigen- 
cies arise? What community organization is needed? 


CONCLUSION 


F WE ARE GOING to engage in this type of research, 

we are going to need considerable preparation. 
We must review our statistical accounting and other 
routine procedures to streamline them as much as 
possible so that they may be carried out with as little 
drain on the energies of all as possible. The research 
and statistics unit needs to have a competent staff, 
and sufficient staff to carry on the routine procedures 
and still be available for work on special studies. The 
unit needs adequate materials with which to work and 
labor saving equipment where possible. As research- 
ers we are going to have to develop our ability to 
deal with social factors, to widen our perspective, to 
free ourselves of tradition and conventional attitudes 
which prevent us from seeing problems from more 
than one angle. We will need all the help we can get 
in perfecting our research techniques, in learning how 
to use scientific samples, in preparing schedules and 
instructions so that we are sure we know what we 
have when our figures have been collected, in pre- 
paring indices of social breakdown so that we can 
measure its extent and mark progress in its elimina- 
tion. We need help in the analysis of the material 
which we collect so that we may see clearly its impli- 
cations with an open mind free from bias or prejudice. 
We must be able to relate our figures to the social 
situation so that we may deduce from them logical, 
realistic, and humane conclusions. We need help in 
understanding the work of our fellow staff members 
and what their aims are—both in order to interpret 
the reports of their activities and to secure their co- 
operation in the research projects which we under- 
take. We need to develop an exchange of material 
and methods between states so that we may benefit 
from each other’s experiences and pool our findings. 

Research in agency planning starts with the admin- 
istrator who demands facts upon which to base his 
plans. It is made possible through the cooperation 
of the entire staff, each providing his small bit of in- 
formation which will go into the whole. Its authen- 
ticity and therefore its value is dependent upon the 
care and accuracy with which the original bit of in- 
formation is recorded by the local worker. Its effec- 
tiveness depends upon the way in which the results 
are presented. 
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carried on by the Minneapolis Division of Public 

Relief dates back to the WPA program of 1938 
and 1939. During that period there were eighteen 
thousand persons at work on WPA. There was a 
high turn-over in persons being laid off. Lay-offs 
were for such reasons as “not suited to the job,” 
“inability to adjust,” “insubordination,” “cannot do a 
fair day’s work,” “disciplinary reasons,” and many 
others. 

In 1939 the agency was operating a WPA survey 
project under the direction of one of its supervisors. 
The supervisor found that a number of clerical people 
on the project were not competent workers. They 
were slow, they made many mechanical errors and 
they had a low rate of production. At the request 
of the supervisor these persons were tested by the 
University of Minnesota Testing Bureau. The Bureau 
revealed these persons had little or no aptitude for 
clerical work and should have been classified differ- 
ently and assigned elsewhere. The whole matter of 
classification and assignment was discussed with 
WPA officials. WPA reported that it had been their 
experience that a high percentage of persons employed 
on their program were incorrectly classified. Many 
still registered at the employment service in their 
former skills which were now obsolete. Many profes- 
sional and skilled people were registering as common 
laborers hoping that by so doing they would get an 
immediate assignment since there were relatively few 
skilled and professional assignments being made. 
Likewise many clients had “adopted” the skill which 
they thought they had obtained while employed on 
the old CWA and ERA programs. United States 
Employment Service classifications, therefore, could 
no longer be depended upon. 


T HE VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE program which is being 


” « 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE CLINIC 


N AN ATTEMPT to work out a solution to the prob- 
l lem, the agency secured the counsel and help of 
other interested groups such as the University of 
Minnesota Testing Bureau and Psychology Depart- 
ment, the State Department of Education, the Min- 


neapolis Public Schools, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. It was suggested that the agency initiate a voca- 
tional guidance program for the purpose of testing 
all relief clients before referring them for replace- 
ment. As a result the Minneapolis Division of Public 
Relief set up a Vocational Guidance Clinic in Sep- 
tember 1940. WPA assisted by furnishing part of 
the clerical and professional staff while the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Testing Bureau and Psychology 
Department, the State Department of Education, the 
Minneapolis Public Schools, and the United States 
Employment Service agreed to act as an advisory 
committee. The purpose of the committee was to 
give publicity to the. community for vocational serv- 
ice; to secure employers’ action; and to promote voca- 
tional guidance service within the United States Em- 
ployment Service. 


PurRPOsE 


HE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of the Vocational Guidance 
ie was to help clients find employment and 
become self-supporting, thereby reducing the relief 
rolls. This was to be done by ascertaining the abilities 
and aptitudes of relief clients to determine whether 
or not it was possible to place them in private industry 
either with or without training and to make available 
to employers persons who, with a limited amount of 
training, could be used on skilled or semi-skilled jobs; 
also, to select individuals for training programs who 
had aptitudes and potentialities for such training. 

The stated purpose was quite simple. First, the 
program had to be interpreted to the agency’s Board 
which was being asked to finance the project. Second, 
the program had to be interpreted in terms the client 
could understand. Third, it was felt that only by 
stating the purpose in simple terms would the com- 
munity as a whole be able to understand vocational 
guidance and give it its support. 


ORGANIZATION 


— or a building which had been used by 


our agency was turned over for use as the Voca- 
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tional Guidance Clinic. The staff consisted of a unit 
supervisor in charge who was a social worker, a per- 
sonnel technician, interviewers, testers, receptionists, 
and clerks. A total of eighteen persons were employed 
at the peak of its activity. 

It was recognized early that for the program to be 
effective it must be integrated into the total case 
work program. There was a natural interdependency 
of the Vocational Guidance Clinic and the social case 
worker. The clinic was dependent upon the worker 
for the selection of the clients to be tested, for the 
case history information, and for the follow-through 
to see that recommendations of the clinic were car- 
ried out. 

In the beginning the only trained person in the 
Clinic was the Personnel Technician and it was 
necessary for her to train those persons who were 
to be working in the capacity of interviewers and 
testers. 


EXPERIENCE 


HERE WERE CERTAIN definite reactions to the Voca- 
Tae Guidance Clinic when it was first set up. 
The client for whom the service was initiated was 
suspicious. He associated the name “clinic” with hos- 
pitals and the test batteries with mental examinations. 
Many at first resisted in the belief that their sanity 
was being examined. To overcome this resistance 
some of the social workers used the well-known pres- 
sure method of withholding relief until the client 
appeared at the clinic. In the early days of the pro- 
gram the clinic frequently found angry, silent, and 
uncooperative clients waiting to be tested. These 
clients had little confidence in the tests given. One 
of the methods used to overcome the clients’ resistance 
was to change the name to Vocational Guidance 
Service. Also, it was felt that a more intensive job 
of interpretation had to be given to the client by the 
social worker. 

Employers at first questioned the value of the serv- 
ice but were willing to be shown. Their interest was 
in proportion to their individual knowledge of present 
day methods of personnel testing. A great deal of 
skill and tact was required to sell them the program. 
Types of tests had to be explained as well as the 
meaning of test scores. When the confidence of the 
employers was gained referrals were accepted without 
question. 


Score 


evo ELIGIBILITY requirements of the clients who 
were to use the service were at first very high. 
It was limited only to those male heads of families 


on relief who were under thirty-five years of age, 
had completed the eighth grade, and were in sound 
physical, mental, and emotional condition. This group 
was readily placed into industry and the eligibility 
requirements had to be lowered. Later, as the need 
for women in industry increased the service was open 
to all women under thirty-five years of age. Early in 
1942 the program was made available to all relief 
clients sixteen years of age and over. In September, 
1942, it was open to all agencies, industries, and indi- 
viduals, not on relief, on a fee basis of $6.00 per 
person. In addition to private industry and indi- 
viduals, every case work agency in the city has made 
some use of Vocational Guidance Service. Services 
have been given to boys and girls in correctional insti- 
tutions and to persons who are on probation to local, 
state, and federal authorities. 

As the case load diminished from a high of twenty 
thousand families when the program was initiated 
(thirteen thousand on relief and seven thousand on 
WPA) to an all-time low of less than fifteen hundred 
as of May 1, 1944, the residual load in the agency 
more and more was made up of the aged and the 
physically and mentally handicapped. The present 
emphasis, therefore, has been on those who hereto- 
fore have been considered unemployable. There was 
a need to intensify the counseling processes. Many 
unattached women, widows who had not worked 
outside of their homes for ten to twenty-five years, 
found it difficult to accept the idea of employment. 
Others, both men and women, had made an adjust- 
ment to relief and were opposed to losing relief 
security. Some had lost confidence in their ability. 
Repeated interpretations and counseling in coopera- 
tion with those employers who were able to give 
guarded and limited employment resulted in a high 
percentage of placement for this group. As an added 
incentive, the agency’s policy permitted a twenty per 
cent increase in relief allowances to those gainfully 
employed but needing a supplement to their budget, 
thereby materially assisting those whose earnings did 
not fully cover their relief budgets. 

Along with the drop in our case load there has 
been a corresponding reduction in the over-all staff. 
Whereas the Vocational Guidance Service once was 
staffed by eighteen persons, now the staff consists of 
but four. Currently, this staff is completing a survey 
of the entire case group that have received its service. 
Hollerith cards have been punched showing such 
information as name, address, case number, date and 
place of birth, sex, marital status, education, disability, 
year relief was first granted, relationship to head, 
number of persons in the household, veterans status, 
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social handicap, employment classification and recom- 
mendation of Vocational Guidance Service. We be- 
lieve there will be a great value in such information 
especially to the United States Employment Service, 
our own agency, and others concerned with occupa- 
tional classification in the event there is a resurgency 
to relief after the war period. 


REsuULTs 


HE PROGRAM Has been able to obtain its objective 
T insofar as getting jobs for people and removing 
them from relief rolls. From the beginning of the 
program in 1940 to January 1, 1944, three thousand 
persons have been tested. Ninety per cent, or 2,700, 
have gone off relief to accept jobs. Ten per cent, or 
300, still remain on relief. Of this number, 194 are 
men and women over fifty-three years of age; 32 are 
mothers with small children receiving aid to depend- 
ent children; four were boys and girls under sixteen 
years of age. With the exception of the Aid to 
Dependent Children mothers and the four youths, 
all were severely handicapped by physical or mental 
difficulties. The Vocational Guidance Service does 
not wish to leave the impression that solely through 
its efforts many of these persons were reclaimed by 
industry. There is no doubt that the manpower 
shortage due to the speeding up of war industries 
had much to do with many of these persons being 
called back into employment. 

That the program promised the means whereby 
potential and existing skills and aptitudes were un- 
covered and subsequently utilized in industries can- 
not be denied, The scientific method of placement 
replaced the trial and error method based essentially 
on previous employment experiences. Placement, 
when made on the basis of tested skills, aptitudes and 
preferences resulted in a more satisfactory work 
adjustment to the client and a better job performance. 

There was an obvious saving to taxpayers by cut- 
ting the relief roll far below the average of com- 
parable cities in the state of Minnesota. The three 
major metropolitan areas in the state—Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth—had, over a period of years, 


showed a similar trend in both the increase and the . 


decrease in their relief loads. From 1942 through 
1943 the reduction in the number of family persons 
on relief in the three cities named showed a decrease 
in favor of Minneapolis. For the period in question 
the City of Minneapolis had .414 per cent of the total 
population as family persons on relief. St. Paul 
showed .824 per cent of their total population, while 
Duluth showed .984 per cent of its total population. 
The agency likes to believe that the difference 


is primarily caused by the work of the Vocational 
Guidance Service in getting so-called unemployables 
off relief and into industry. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


E FEEL THAT IN the future the importance of voca- 
W tional guidance to postwar planning and to any 
public welfare agency’s program will become increas- 
ingly important. Especially will this be true when 
the agency is called upon to help in the rehabilitation 
of returning veterans. On the basis of the present 
size of the armed forces, it is estimated by responsible 
authority that about eighty-three thousand Minne- 
apolis men will be released from military service at 
the close of hostilities. Past experience has shown 
that the majority of men who experience difficulty 
in making adjustments to peace economy and who 
are ineligible for state and federal benefits, eventually 
become the responsibility of the Division of Public 
Relief. The Division of Public Relief is the only 
agency that is equipped, prepared, and ready to 
assume the responsibility for this segment of our 
city’s population. The majority of these men are in 
their youth. Many have never established a vocation 
and if the experience of the last war is repeated, very 
few will go back to schools and colleges to complete 
their education. The Vocational Guidance Service 
will be in a position to give assistance to this group 
by way of helping them to make a vocational choice 
that will be compatible not only with their interests 
but with their abilities and aptitudes, thus insuring 
good vocational adjustment as well as employment 
security. 


SERVICE TO YOUTH 


LSO, WE ARE considering the more than 7,700 Min- 
A neapolis youths who become available each year 
for employment of some kind. About five-sixths of 
them seek work in unskilled fields. These young 
people face the necessity, before leaving school or 
very soon thereafter, of deciding what occupation they 
will follow. Then each year among those already 
employed, another army of people, many young and 
many well along in life, find it necessary to choose 
new occupations, To these groups in the relief popu- 
lation the Vocational Guidance Service can provide 


expert assistance in making sound occupational 
choices. 


READJUSTMENT TO PEACE 


HE Drvision oF Public Relief is looking forward 
ia the readjustment of the working population to 
(Continued on page 298) 




















NEWS ANU NOTES 





MARY IRENE ATKINSON MEMORIAL 


The countless friends of Mary Irene Atkinson will 
be pleased to know that plans are well under way 
to create a lasting memorial to her. The memorial 
will be a volume of appropriate abstracts from Mary 
Irene’s writings which will be assembled in a book 
to be made available to young people in colleges, 
schools of social work, and social agencies. The 
preparation of the book will be in the hands of a 
committee headed by Cheney C. Jones as chairman. 
Contributions to this memorial effort should be sent 
directly to Miss Kathryn Welch, Treasurer, Atkinson 
Memorial Fund, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 





VERMONT PLANNING CHANGES 


Governor William H. Wills speaking before the 
Vermont Conference of Social Work talked of five 
specific suggestions for improving the State’s wel- 
fare program. 


The Governor’s suggestions included the combin- 
ing of the old-age assistance department with the 
welfare services, a separate department for institu- 
tions divorced from the welfare department, an 
over-all welfare board with the welfare commissioner 
working under it, a redistribution of welfare agencies, 
and a director of institutions under the commissioner 
of public welfare. He recommended that a thorough 
study and survey be made under State auspices to 
evaluate these recommendations. 


In the closing sessions of the Conference, it was 
resolved that “for the purpose of integrating related 
programs and activities in the interest of greater 
service and efficiency, the Conference recommends 
that the Legislature give consideration and study 
to a revision of the public welfare assistance laws 
of the state.” 


Other resolutions favored increasing the max- 
imums for old-age assistance payments; raising ADC 
age limits from 16 to 18 years; a new program of 
medically adequate institutional care for the aged 
and chronically ill; and recommended that the Legis- 
lature substantially modify or abolish its laws relating 
to settlement. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the head- 
quarters office for action by the Membership Com- 
mittee of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of 
the Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the November issue of PUBLIC WELFARE, 
the following administrators have been enrolled as 
Council members: 

Mrs. Marie Alexander, Troy, Missouri 

Mrs. Doris L. Born, Medicine Lodge, Kansas 

Mr. Eugene A. Brumm, West Bend, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Helen C. Butler, Kahoka, Missouri 

Mrs. Vesta Coke, Burns, Oregon 

Miss Vivian Crook, Port Allen, Louisiana 

Mrs. Clara M. Cummins, Oak Grove, Louisiana 

Miss Ruth V. Daniels, Russell, Kansas 

Mrs. Samuel H. Dolve, Fessenden, North Dakota 

Miss Margaret Ann Elwell, Woodland, California 

Mrs. Elizabeth Foran, Decatur, Illinois 

Mrs. Wilma K. Hall, Pineville, Missouri 

Mr. Robert H. Hamilton, McLeansboro, Illinois 

Mr. Reginald S. Hass, Sr., eBloit, Kansas 

Mr. Joseph T. Heiser, Bowman, North Dakota 

Mr. R. Dale Hudelson, Wagoner, Oklahoma 

Mr. E. H. Koch, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Melinda Laumer, Wausau, Wisconsin 

Miss Ida F. Lewis, Baker, Oregon 

Miss Evelyn McCurry, Canon City, Colorado 

Mrs. Josephine Myers, Edina, Missouri 

Miss Nellie F. Parsons, Versailles, Missouri 

Miss Mary S. Pino, Belen, New Mexico 

Mr. Dwight M. Saunders, La Junta, Colorado 

Mr. Wilputte A. Sherwood, Holbrook, Arizona 

Mr. W. J. Shively, Norfolk, Nebraska 

Mrs. Mary L. Swanson, Bagley, Minnesota 

Mr. R. G. Teale, Columbus, Kansas 

Miss Elizabeth Thomson, Alton, Missouri 

Miss Lucy Walker, Warsaw, Virginia 

Mr. Lew Wallace, Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Miss Magdalen Wayland, Mexico, Missouri 

Mr. Wendell Woods, Aitkin, Minnesota 








RECREATION FOR THE AGED 
(Continued from page 289) 


to an invalid. The social worker should labor con- 
scientiously and constantly to provide for all the 
legitimate needs of his client. 

Finally, there is the problem of public recreation 
in organized groups for the aged. Is it possible? Is it 
feasible? We will not pretend to answer these ques- 
tions dogmatically or unconditionally. We are con- 
vinced that they merit study, discussion, and experi- 
ment. Recreation must be considered too in the light 
of sex, temperament, habits, environment, local atti- 
tudes and customs. 


However, we would like to sponsor municipal rec- 


reational centers for the aged. We favor well-planned 
buildings equipped with comfortable lounging foyers, 
game rooms, reading rooms fully supplied with books, 
magazines and newspapers (local and foreign), lec- 
ture halls, hobby rooms, parlors with radios and 
victrolas, and all else that would conduce towards 
wholesome recreation for the aged. With the inci- 
dence of old age progressing almost geometrically 
to the growth of the general population, it seems to 
us that such facilities would represent a wise invest- 
ment. Such centers in the hands of competent trained 
social workers could do much to salvage the present 
appalling human wreckage among the aged. It should 
contribute to the diminution of the toll from nerv- 
ous and mental breakdowns of aged solitaries as well 
as to the lessening of that form of senile delinquency 
which is represented by all-day living in rancid tav- 
erns. 

Public recreation of the type we conceive would 
operate in intimate harmony with public welfare 
officers, librarians, social agencies, clergymen, rela- 
tives, professional and business interests. With suit- 
able facilities available, it should easily be possible to 
plan debates and lectures by, as well as for, the aged, 
smoke-talks, “old-timers nights,” cards, chess, check- 
ers and like games, picnics, carnivals, barbecues, festi- 
vals, theater parties, cinematic showings, dramatic 
presentations, It should be possible to enlist commer- 
cial interests to provide occasional free talkies at the 
center or at theaters, and (after the war) free bus 
and boat trips, annual banquets, and like events. 
Fraternal organizations could be solicited for occa- 
sional projects, by special groups. There could well 
be made available kits for sewing bees for the ladies, 


and simple materials for men who care to whittle, 
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practice gardening, engage in philately. There could 
be public forums, “round tables,” essay contests, and 
similar appointments for the more intellectual. There 
might well be competitive teams formed along the 
various lines and the incentive of prizes need not be 
overlooked. Surely, the erection and staffing of such 
centers might well constitute a part of postwar plan- 
ning. 

Needless to say a program of public recreation for 
the aged will only be worth while if administered 
by sincere, efficient, understanding personnel. It could, 
it seems to us, prove immensely enlightening and 
constructive. If properly coordinated and related to 
the broader public welfare program it should break 
down prejudices, cultivate the genuine democratic 
spirit, prosper practically the humanitarianism which 
we preach. Insofar as the aged are concerned, when 
utilized in conjunction with our other recommenda- 
tions and the accepted devices, it would be the nearest 
possible approach to “rehabilitation.” In any event, 
we are in favor of stimulating thinking and rethink- 
ing on this subject. This is not meant ‘to be the last 
word, but merely a first. 
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peacetime employment. This is being done by estab- 
lishing and maintaining a readily accessible file of 
information about the job aptitudes and potentialities 
of a segment of the population which found difficulty 
in adapting to the employment conditions of 1930 
and the years following. If a public works program 
should again prove necessary, placements could then 
be made:on a scientific basis. 

The question might be raised as to whether a 
public relief agency has the right to enter the voca- 
tional guidance field. To that question we would 
raise another, namely, has the community the moral 
and legal right to deprive a recipient any service 
which might add to his permanent well-being. Those 
who find it necessary to apply for public assistance 
frequently have social problems which have contrib- 
uted to their indigency. For that reason we believe 
Vocational Guidance should be as much a part of a 
relief agency’s program as the actual granting of 
assistance. Our agency’s experience in vocational 
guidance has been extremely profitable to the client 
and to the community and very satisfying to the 
agency. In the final analysis we believe that is the 
best evaluation of its effectiveness. 
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The following page references pertain to the PUBLIC WELFARE DIRECTORY—1944, available from 
American Public Welfare Association at $1.50 per copy. 


Delaware 


Miss A. Bernice Quimby has been appointed Executive 
Director of the State Board of Welfare, succeeding Mer- 
ton J. Trast (p. 52). 

Miss Quimby will continue to hold the position of 
Executive Secretary of the Commission for Aid to De- 
pendent Children (p. 53). 


Illinois —( addition) 

State Commission for Handicapped Children, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Lawrence J. Linck, 
Executive Director (p. 67). 

University of Illinois, Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, 1105 South Sixth Street, Springfield, Illinois. 
Lawrence J. Linck, Executive Director (p. 67). 
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